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THE HISTORIC GENESIS OF PROTESTANTISM. 



In the year 1609 one of the most atrocious crimes of which 
history preserves the record was perpetrated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Moriscoes, or Christianized descendants of the 
conquered Moors, had long been objects of suspicion and hatred 
to the Spaniards, and especially to the Spanish clergy. During 
the sixteenth century they had been so cruelly treated that in 
1568 they had risen in rebellion among the mountains of Gra- 
nada, and it had taken three years of obstinate fighting to bring 
them to terms. Their defeat was so crushing that it was no 
longer possible to regard them as politically dangerous, but their 
orthodoxy was strongly suspected, inasmuch as the grandparents 
of the present generation had been converted to Christianity 
only by brute force. In 1602 the Archbishop of Valencia pro- 
posed that all the Moriscoes in the kingdom, with the exception 
of children under seven years of age, should be forthwith driven 
into exile, that the nation might no longer be polluted by the 
slightest suspicion of unbelief . The Archbishop of Toledo, pri- 
mate of Spain, heartily agreed with his reverend brother, save as 
far as concerned the little children, whom he thought should be 
included in the general banishment. To Bleda, the famous 
Dominican, even these measures seemed insufficient, and he 
argued that all the Moriscoes in Spain — men, women, and chil- 
dren even to the new-born babe — should be ruthlessly murdered, 
" because it was impossible to tell which of them were Christians 
at heart, and it was enough to leave the matter to God, who 
knew his own, and who would reward in the next world those 
who were really Catholics." The views of the Archbishop of 
Toledo finally prevailed, and in 1609, as Mr. Buckle puts it, 
" about one million of the most industrious inhabitants of Spain 
were hunted out like beasts, because the sincerity of their 
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religious opinions was doubtful." Their deportation to Morocco 
■was attended by characteristic barbarities. The number of those 
massacred on the way seems to have exceeded the number of the 
victims of Saint Bartholomew ; while of those who reached Africa 
thousands were enslaved by Mohammedan Moors, or slain by 
robbers, or starved in the desert. 

Now, these Moriscoes, thus driven from the land by ecclesias- 
tical bigotry, were the most skillful laborers Spain possessed. By 
their expulsion the manufacture of silk and paper was destroyed, 
the cultivation of sugar, rice, and cotton came to an end, the 
wool-trade stopped, and irrigation of the soil was discontinued. 
The disturbance of industry, and the consequent distress, were 
so great and so far-reaching that by the end of the seventeenth 
century the population of Madrid had decreased by one-half, and 
that of Seville by three-quarters ; whole villages were deserted, 
large portions of the arable land went out of cultivation, and 
brigandage gained a foot-hold which it has ever since kept. In 
short, the economic ruin of Spain may be said to date from the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes : after nearly three hundred years the 
country has not yet recovered from the disastrous effects of that 
unparalleled crime and blunder. 

Yet this atrocious deed was done with the unanimous 
approval of the Spanish people. Even the gentle-hearted and 
high-minded Cervantes applauded it, while Davila characterized 
it as the most glorious event in all Spanish history. Nay, even 
in recent times, the eminent historian Lafuente, while recogniz- 
ing the terrible economic results of the measure, maintains that 
it was, nevertheless, productive of immense benefit by securing 
the " religious unity " of the whole people. Here we have the 
true Spanish idea. — or, to speak more accurately, the true ecclesi- 
astical idea, which, through an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances, has always dominated the Spaniards more 
completely than any other European people, but which has 
wrought mischief enough in other countries than Spain. To 
insure absolute " religious unity," to insure that from the Pyre- 
nees to Gibraltar all people should think exactly alike about 
questions which are confessedly unfathomable by the human 
mind, — this seemed to the Spaniard an end of such supreme im- 
portance as to justify the destruction of two hundred thousand 
lives, and the overthrow of some of the chief industries of the 
kingdom. The annals of persecution in other countries serve 
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but to point the same moral. Measured by the quantity of suffer- 
ing it has entailed, as well as by the wholesale disregard of moral 
rectitude it has involved, the history of the attempt to enforce 
"religious unity" is, no doubt, the blackest of all the black 
chapters in the awful career of mankind upon the earth. 

Yet, no doubt, the object for which all this agony has been 
inflicted, and all this villainy perpetrated, is an utterly worthless 
object, when considered with reference to the conditions of life 
in a civilized society. Not only is it not desirable that all the 
members of the community should hold the same opinions about 
religious matters, but it is far better that they should not all hold 
the same opinions. To the Frenchman's sneer about the Eng- 
lish, who have twenty religions and only one sauce, I should 
answer : By all means let us have twenty religions, even if we can 
have but one sauce. In comparison with the inscrutable realities 
which religion postulates, our most elaborate attempts at theology 
are so feeble that it is not likely that any given set of opinions 
can represent more than the tiniest segment of the truth : 

" Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be. 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

In view of this weakness of reason, when confronted with the 
mighty problems of religion, it behooves each one of us to greet 
his neighbor's opinions as, perhaps, containing a glimpse of truth 
which his own have lacked; not to scoff or frown at them as 
"different" from his own. If "religious unity" is ever to have 
any value, it can only be when it is reached as the outcome of 
the free, untrammeled working of countless individual minds. 
Until it is reached in this way, "religious unity" can mean 
nothing but " intellectual torpidity where religious questions are 
concerned;" and, meanwhile, diversity of opinion is the best 
guarantee we can have that a healthy intellectual activity is 
going on. 

In the present article, however, I propose to examine the 
desire to enforce " religious unity " by the light of the compar- 
ative method; let us see if there has not existed a state of society 
in which it may have been desirable that all the members of the 
community should think alike, on religious as well as on other 
subjects. 
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Toward the close of my article on " The Philosophy of Perse- 
cution,"* I called attention to the intense feeling of corporate 
responsibility which pervaded all the life of ancient society,, and 
which, no doubt, goes farther than anything else toward explain- 
ing the genesis of persecution. To understand the origin and 
mea nin g of this notion of corporate responsibility, we must carry 
our thoughts back to that primitive state of society when there 
are no political aggregates more extensive than the clan, or, at 
any rate, than the tribe, formed by the coalescence of kindred 
clans. In this lowest stage of human progress, blood-relationship 
furnishes the only possible bond by which any concert of action 
among men can be secured. The ideas of right and duty, in so 
far as recognized at all by the dim intelligence of nascent human- 
ity, are recognized only within the limits of ascertainable blood- 
relationship. The comparative study of institutions, among 
civilized people and among savages, has established beyond 
doubt that this was the social condition of mankind at the begin- 
ning of its distinctively human career. I have myself shown that 
the very same cooperating processes which originated the family, 
originated, also, those intellectual and moral differences by which 
humanity was first raised above the common level of apehoocLt 
Had the infancy of man been completed within a period of three 
or four months, as is the case with other mammals, man would 
never have become human: there would have been no social 
aggregation, and there could not have been originated that long- 
enduring process of intellectual and moral development, which 
was rendered possible only through social aggregation, and which 
went on so far during prehistoric times as to raise the human 
brain to nearly twice the dimensions of the brain of the highest 
ape. But the prolonging of the period of helpless infancy 
brought with it the genesis of the family, and thus inaugurated 
the first enduring principle of concerted action among human 
beings. 

By simple expansion, the family grew into the clan, and by 
expansion and coalescence small groups of clans grew into the 
tribe ; and throughout these earliest stages of social organization 
the principle of concerted action remains the same that was first 
inaugurated by the genesis of the family. In the tribal stage the 
ideas of right and wrong are recognized, but their application is 

* North American Review, Jan., 1881. 
t " Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy," Part It., chaps, xxi., xxii. 
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strictly determined by the necessities of the tribe. Right actions 
are those which help, or are supposed to help, the tribe in its per- 
petual struggle for existence with surrounding tribes; wrong 
actions are those which hurt, or are supposed to hurt, the tribe's 
chances of success. It is wrong to murder a fellow-tribesman, 
though human sacrifices or female infanticide may be sanctioned 
from motives of general policy; it is praiseworthy to murder a 
stranger, unless perhaps when he belongs to some powerful tribe 
which it is imprudent to offend. Above all things, the prime 
social and political necessity is social cohesion within the tribal 
limits, for unless such social cohesion be maintained, the very 
existence of the tribe is likely to be extinguished in bloodshed. 
Such was doubtless in general the state of things which lasted for 
more than a thousand centuries, during which men lived and 
died upon the earth before they had acquired enough intelligence 
or enough political stability to leave anywhere a written record 
of their thoughts and deeds. Four or five thousand generations 
of ruthless military discipline ! four or five thousand generations 
of rigorous conformity to tribal requirements, enforced under 
the perpetual threat of tribal extinction ! Such was the terrible 
schooling that was needed to fit men for aggregation into great 
and complex societies. Included in this military discipline, as 
part and parcel of it, was an incipient ecclesiastical discipline. 
Long before the dawn of history, ancestor- worship had begun. 
The ghosts of dead chieftains, in this primitive philosophy, sur- 
vived as the tutelar deities of the tribe, ready now, as of old in 
their life-time, to punish misdemeanors, but clothed with a power 
all the more vast and awfuL as its nature and limits were but 
vaguely and incoherently imagined. To offend in any particular 
against the ethical and ceremonial code established from time 
immemorial under the pressure of tribal necessities, would be to 
invite the vengeance of the tutelar deities. The offender must 
be curtailed of his liberty, or maimed, or killed, or else by an easy 
inference the fellow-tribesmen would be liable to be held as par- 
ticipators in the offense, and this calamity might befall the whole 
tribe. Tempest or famine or pestilence or defeat in battle might 
be expected by the tribe which should fail to punish an offense 
on the part of one of its members against the tutelar deities. 
This feeling of corporate responsibility is always to be found 
among tribally organized barbarians ; it existed among our own 
barbarian ancestors; examples of it are numerous in Grteco- 
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Roman antiquity ; and there can be no doubt that in primitive 
society the feeling was universally prevalent and ferociously 
intense withal, since no other human passion is so cruel as fear, 
and no other kind of fear is so cruel as the vague dread of the 
supernatural. And obviously there is no kind of conduct which 
would so surely awaken the dread of supernatural vengeance as 
any neglect of the time-honored rites due to the tutelar deities, 
or any expression of opinion, whether serious or flippant, which 
might be interpreted as derogatory to their awful dignity. 

The feeling of corporate responsibility, therefore, grew out of 
the necessities of that primeval society in which the highest 
known order of political organization was the tribe, and in which 
neighboring tribes were perpetually at war with each other. 
Under such circumstances, those tribes in which the feeling 
of corporate responsibility was most intense must in general 
have shown the highest capacity for coherent organization, and 
must have subjugated or extinguished those tribes in which the 
feeling was more feebly developed. The feeling must have 
grown by natural selection until it became, as it were, part and 
parcel of the mental constitution of mankind. No wonder that 
we find the feeling so strongly developed among the highly cult- 
ured Greeks and Romans and Jews. A feeling so deeply rooted 
in men's ancestral experiences must needs survive long after the 
establishment of social conditions totally different from the con- 
ditions which implanted it. If we wish for evidence that this 
sense of corporate responsibility has lain at the bottom of a great 
part of the persecution which has made ecclesiastical history 
so abominable, we may find it, ready to hand, in the tale of wick- 
edness with which I began the present discussion. One of the 
-arguments for the banishment of the Moriscoes, upon which the 
Archbishop of Valencia mainly relied, was the argument that the 
whole Spanish people were in the sight of Heaven responsible for 
the doubtful orthodoxy of these converts from Islam. "He 
declared that the Armada, which Philip n. sent against England 
in 1588, had been destroyed because God would not allow even 
that pious enterprise to succeed while those who undertook 
it left heretics undisturbed at home. For the same reason, the 
late expedition to Algiers had failed ; it being evidently the will 
of Heaven that nothing should prosper while Spain was inhabited 
by apostates."* This argument, which produced a powerful 
* Buckle, Vol. II., p. 47. 
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effect upon both king and people, was conceived precisely in the 
spirit of the primeval savage. And so when Mary Tudor, being 
afflicted with dropsy, supposed that she was about to give birth 
to a prince who should exclude from the succession the heretical 
Elizabeth, when the Te Deum was sung in St. Paul's, and 
vessels on the Thames fired salutes, and merry bells were set 
ringing in all the churches, and still the expected prince did 
not make his appearance ; when, after the keen disappointment, 
the queen began to reason with herself, " she could not doubt 
that her hopes had been at one time well founded ; but for some 
fault, some error in herself, God had delayed the fulfillment of His 
promise. And what could that crime be ? The accursed thing 
was still in the realm. She had been raised up, like the judges in 
Israel, for the extermination of G-od's enemies ; and she had 
smitten but a few here and there, when, like the evil spirits, 
their name was legion."* As the practical result of these 
pious meditations, some fifty Protestants were forthwith burned 
at the stake. Obviously, Mary's reasoning, like that of the 
Spanish archbishop, had no validity or significance whatever, 
except as it appealed to that terrible sense of corporate responsi- 
bility which they had inherited as a tradition from prehistorie 
times. 

Now, although the feeling of corporate responsibility for 
opinions was still so powerful as recently as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, although plentiful traces of it may still be 
found at the present day, nevertheless the state of things .by 
which the feeling was logically justified has long since passed 
away. And it has passed away, no doubt, never to return. It 
began to pass away so soon as men began to become organized 
into great nations, covering a vast extent of territory, and 
secured by their concentrated military strength against the 
gravest dangers of barbaric attack. In European history, the 
first conspicuous approach to this new state of things was, made 
by the tremendous conquests of Rome. For a period of five 
centuries after the overthrow of Carthage and Macedonia, the 
Roman government held together a greater number of men of 
different races, tongues, and faiths than had ever before been so 
long held together since the world began ; and, throughout the- 
vast territory over which it held sway, it succeeded in main- 
taining a state of peace which, imperfect and fitful as it seem» 
* Froude, " History of England," VI., 330. 
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from the point of view which we moderns have reached, still 
presented a striking contrast to the perpetual and universal war- 
fare of primitive peoples. Under this condition of things, the 
old ideas and feelings began to he modified in many ways. The 
passage from ancient to modern ideas of social obligation can be 
largely traced in the wonderfully suggestive history of the 
Roman jurisprudence. In the early ages of the Republic we find 
the legal existence of the individual well-nigh merged in that of 
his family, and we find his duties and obligations denned en- 
tirely by the status in which he is born. But, by the time of the 
great codification which went on under the Empire, we find the 
legal existence of the individual distinctly acknowledged, and his 
duties and obligations largely determined by contract, as is the 
case in modern society. Manifestly, the relations sustained by 
the individual toward so great a whole as the Empire could not 
be like the relations sustained by the individual toward so small 
a whole as the tribe. Through the sheer breaking up of tribal 
ideas of obligation which the Empire everywhere effected, the 
ideas of individual obligation characteristic of modern society 
began to emerge into the foreground. The most fundamental 
and far-reaching effect of Roman conquest was the decomposi- 
tion of primitive ideas, political and social, legal and religious. 
The world of separate tribes and separate cities, each with its 
peculiar laws, and each with its local deities and rites, came to 
an end, and was replaced by an organized European world, with 
its Roman law, based on ethical principles, acknowledged by 
vast masses of men, and with its Christian religion, based on the 
assertion of the universal brotherhood of men and the universal 
fatherhood of God. 

As in the Roman law, so also in Christianity, the innumerable 
new relations into which men were thrown resulted in a great 
deal of abstraction and generalization concerning the scope of 
men's rights and duties. In the one case as in the other, the 
liberation of the individual from the old tribal bonds was effected 
by the process which brought him into immediate relations with 
a state possessing a dominion that was practically universal, and 
with Deity regarded as eternally ruling the whole created world. 
The individual salvation of each human being, as dependent upon 
his spiritual attitude toward his heavenly Father, is an idea 
distinctly present in Christianity as first enunciated, and in the 
prominence assumed by this grand idea the old notion of tribal 
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allegiance to a tutelar deity fades entirely out of sight. The idea 
that salvation is to be attained through conformity to a certain 
prescribed set of opinions or of ritual observances, or through 
obedience to a certain ordained priesthood, finds no support 
whatever in the teachings of Jesus as reported in the Gospels. 
So far from lending support to this primitive idea of religious 
obligation, Gospel Christianity is in itself a most emphatic protest 
against it ; and it was through this wholesale discarding of 
primitive ideas that Christianity secured from the outset an 
element of permanence such as no other scheme of religion has 
ever possessed. Miraculous legend, impressive ceremonial, 
priestly devotion, doctrines awful or consoling, — these things 
have at times been potent influences in maintaining the sway of 
Christianity over the human mind; but the potency of such 
influences as these is limited in extent and in duration, — it is 
dependent upon transient states of society and transient phases 
of opinion. The permanent element in Christianity — the feature 
whereby it may still claim the allegiance of modern thinkers who 
reject the supernatural theology and the symbolic ritual — is the 
fact of its placing the conditions of salvation, not in doctrine or 
in ceremonial, but in right conduct as flowing from the impulse 
toward a higher life in which religion most essentially consists. 
Not they that say unto me, " Lord, Lord," but they that do the 
will of our Father in heaven, — such was the first authoritative 
definition of the aspect of human life with which Christianity 
primarily concerns itself. 

Thus, Christianity in its earliest form may be regarded as a 
kind of Protestantism, in which old heathen ideas of conformity 
to tribal requirements as to doctrine and ritual were utterly dis- 
carded, and in which religion was presented as something which 
concerns the individual alone in the presence of the infinite God. 
But so lofty a conception as this could not be realized so long as 
Christianity had to make its way as a militant force among peoples 
who were still largely under the influence of primeval ideas of cor- 
porate responsibility for opinion. Already, in their struggle with the 
pagan society of the Empire, the preachers of the new ideas found 
it necessary to become organized as a " church militant," and to 
have certain recognized dogmas, or — to use the old and expressive 
term — symbols, as a sort of banner around which to rally their 
adherents. This militant character of the early church explains 
the persistency with which all gnostic or rationalizing interpre- 
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tations of sacred mysteries were condemned and set aside ; they 
were liable to the charge of offering some possible ground of 
compromise with pagan philosophic ideas. The most rigid and 
uncompromising symbol— the one which involved the most com- 
plete self -surrender to the interests of the common struggle — was 
the one which worked the best ; and hence there lay a certain 
sort of rude, practical logic beneath the much-derided phrase, 
Credo quia absurdum.* To rationalize the new dogma of the 
Trinity was in itself to make a quasi-concession to the Neo- 
Platonists ; and herein was reason enough why the Athanasian 
interpretation should supplant the Arian. An organized priest- 
hood was necessary, too, in order to preserve the liberty of the 
Church at a time when the political structure of society was such 
that there was no other available check upon the autocratic 
power of the emperors. In its attitude as a " church militant," 
therefore, Christianity was compelled to enforce conformity to 
dogma, and obedience to priestly authority ; and in doing these 
things, the feeling, still rife among men to which it appealed, 
was the old f eeling of corporate responsibility for opinion. 

The old feeling, thus strongly appealed to at a time when its 
basis in the conditions of primeval society had been destroyed, 
received still stronger reenf orcement when the Church took upon 
itself the tremendous task — to which the political forces of the 
Empire were no longer competent — of civilizing the barbaric 
world. From the time of Ulfdas to the time of Anschar there 
were five centuries of militancy, during which all the power of 
the spiritual as well as of the secular arm was taxed to the 
utmost in the work of making the Teutonic barbarians adopt the 
results of Graseo-Roman civilization. In warfare of this sort, the 
Church could do nothing less than appeal to the only available 
religious conceptions with which the past experience of its con- 
verts had made them familiar. As in the political system of 
these ages of transition between ancient and modern civilization 
we observe a partial and temporary retrogression toward a pre- 
Roman tribal and local polity, — as exemplified in some of the 
aspects of feudalism, — so too in religious conceptions we may 
observe a partial and temporary renascence of primitive pagan 
ideas. To say that the Church adopted many pagan symbols is only 

* This point is well brought out in the Rev. J. H. Allen's excellent little 
book, "Fragments of Christian History." 
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to say that the great men who shaped its missionary policy talked 
to their pagan converts in the language which they were best 
capable of understanding. The Church thus adopted the doctrine 
of corporate responsibility for opinion, -very much as it adopted 
Yule-tide and Easter feasts, and the worship, under a scriptural 
name, of the Berecynthian Mother. The outcome of all this was 
that in the process of Christianizing the pagan world Christianity 
itself became more or less deeply paganized. Hence those terrible 
persecutions, of Albigensian and other heretics, which marked 
the epoch of the Church's greatest supremacy, and which no one 
thought of justifying from the teachings of Jesus, but only from 
Old Testament texts expressing the crude, primitive notions of 
-the Jews in their semi-barbarous period. 

But now, after the Teutonic and Slavic barbarians had 
become pretty nearly all converted; after Europe had come to 
feel itself reasonably secure against being overrun by Saracens 
or Mongols ; after the principal European kingdoms had arrived 
at something like political stability; after the Crusades had 
shaken up men's ideas by bringing the civilizations of the East 
and "West in contact with each other ; and after the partly pagan- 
ized Church had begun to put forth such pretensions as, if suc- 
cessful, would have converted Europe into a caliphate, and would 
thus have inflicted upon it the doom of stagnation like that 
which has overtaken the Mohammedan world ; after this state of 
things had been reached, in the course of the thirteenth century, 
then symptoms of dissent began to manifest themselves, — vague 
murmurs, which heralded the great Protectant storm that was 
gathering. It was in the thirteenth century that the Church 
thought it necessary to desecrate the noble enthusiasm which 
had inspired the Crusades, by employing it to crush out heresy 
with fire and sword in the southern parts of France, — thus 
beginning that detestable scheme of robbing the French nation 
of its nimblest minds and strongest characters, which was con- 
tinued in scenes like the St. Bartholomew, and was consummated 
in the infamous dragonnades of 1685. It was in the thirteenth 
century, too, that the Spanish mind hit upon that ingenious 
device of the Inquisition, whereby all speculative originality was 
to be effectually extinguished in so-called " acts-of -faith," to the 
proper performance of which an abundant supply of fire-wood 
was the principal requisite. These new developments of the 
persecuting spirit show how formidable the spirit of dissent was 
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then 'becoming. This spirit of dissent, both at that time and in 
later days, was fond of assuming the form of a protest against 
the pagan corruptions of the Church, and in behalf of a return 
to the simplicity of organization, of doctrine, and of ritual, and 
to the purity of life, which characterized the Christianity of the 
apostolic age. This common element is discernible alike in the 
Bogomilians of the East, and in the Albigensians, Hussites, and 
Lollards of the West ; and in the Puritanism of later times it is 
conspicuous. The majestic revolt of Luther — an event which 
did more for true religion than anything which had happened 
in the world since the days of Jesus and Paul — can in nowise be 
likened to the innumerable schisms which have divided the 
Church on special points of doctrine, organization, and ritual. 
Its scope and importance were far greater than any of these, 
important as many of these have been. It took issue with the 
fundamental assumption upon which the Church had come, by 
slow degrees, to take its stand — the assumption of corporate 
responsibility for opinion and ceremonial. Its denial, though 
not explicit in every instance, was nevertheless couched in such 
wise as to cover implicitly the whole ground upon which the 
Church assumed the right to interfere with individual freedom. 
The protest of Luther, when its logical implications are unfolded, 
involves the assertion of the right of each individual to decide 
for himself what theological doctrines he can or can not accept, 
what ecclesiastical observances he shall or shall not adopt, and 
generally in what way he is to worship God. It has, indeed, 
required three centuries of discussion, since Luther's time, to 
unfold all the logical implications of Protestantism. The theory 
of life which it contained was too lofty to be thoroughly and 
consistently understood, even by those who first conceived it 
distinctly enough to be willing to fight for it ; and most Protest- 
ant churches have practically retained fragments here and there 
of the old Romanist and quasi-pagan assumption of corporate 
responsibility. The struggle of the Protestant world, however, 
has, in the main, been a struggle in behalf of the principle of 
individual responsibility, and in general the most energetic 
Protestants have been found on the side of absolute freedom in 
politics, which always means absolute freedom in religion sooner 
or later. It was the intensely Protestant Puritans who over- 
threw the last attempts at tyranny on the part of English kings, 
both in England and in America. 
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It would not be correct, therefore, to describe Protestantism 
— any more than it would be correct to describe Christianity — as 
a system of doctrines. To point to any particular doctrines held 
in common by all Protestants would be as difficult as to point 
to any particular doctrines held in common by all Christians. 
Viewed in the light of its own historic genesis, Protestantism 
may be described as that kind of religious polity which is based 
upon the conception of individual responsibility for opinion. The 
antagonist conception — of corporate responsibility for opinion — 
had its origin and justification in the military necessities of pri- 
meval society, when there were no political aggregates larger than 
the tribe. With the aggregation of men into great, complex, 
and stable political aggregates, — in other words, with the pass- 
ing away of the circumstances by which the notion of cor- 
porate responsibility was historically justified, — the notion began 
to lose its hold upon men's minds. As men in the ordinary 
affairs of life began to proceed upon the notion of individual 
responsibility, they began to apply the same principle to 
religious matters; and great religious teachers began to pro- 
test against the various implications of the primeval notion. 
Such a protest was implicitly made by the Pounder of Christian- 
ity, who insisted upon the importance of conduct and the worth- 
lessness of ceremonial and formula ; and fifteen centuries later, 
after Europe had emerged from a life-and-death struggle with 
barbarism, in which primitive notions had been partially revived 
and the Church had become partially paganized, a similar pro- 
test, in the name of Christ, was explicitly made by Martin 
Luther. 

John Fiske. 



